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Be Uke the bird, who, halting in his flight 

Awhile, on boughs too slight, 
Feds them give way beneath hint, and yd sings: 

Knowing that he hath wings. 

— VicioR Huoa 
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BELLE JONES 



A STORY OF FULFILMENT 



JONES was the name her father 
gave her. It was not accom- 
panied by food, clothing or respecta- 
bility. Her mother presented her 
with Mehetabel, which, according to 
the dictionary, means "Benefited of 
God.** But not even the little pick- 
aninnies that swarmed about the pile 
of boards the white family called 
home could have pointed out any way 
in which the baby huddled in the 
comer of the tumble-down, two-room 
shack was, or was likely to be, bene- 
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lO BELLE JONES 

fited. A public school teacher, who 
meant well, shortened Mehetabel to 
Belle, which is synonymous with 
beautiful. Belle Jones' physical 
make-up was as hit and miss a col- 
lection of parts necessary to a human 
body as the cups and plates and 
vegetable dishes composing the Jones' 
dinner service, given to Mrs. Jones 
by those for whom she washed and 
scrubbed. 

So outraged by Fate, it seemed as 
if Belle Jones had nothing to live 
for. But optimistic youth is never 
without its ambitions. Before she 
was thirteen Belle decided that Life 
should bring her what it had denied 
her mother: Wealth and a husband 
who loved her. Then, unexpectedly, 
the possibilities of another conception 
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were flashed on the sensitized plate of 
childhood, possibilities which, to the 
young girl, furnished an ideal that 
obliterated all her other ambitions. 
Belle was going to be an Immortal 
l^oem. 

When Belle got the conception she 
got it with an almost inconceivable 
accuracy and intensity, although the 
poetic young minister who gave it to 
her, according to his own statement, 
was unable to comprehend the height 
or depth or length or breadth of it. 

"For we are His poems,** he read 
from the tenth verse of the second 
chapter of Ephesians as the text for 
the third of a series of sermons that 
marked the beginning of his pastorate 
of the First Church. And when he 
read it everybody sat up and listened. 
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His congregation had not yet got used 
to his Greek Testament and his un- 
usually intelligent translation of it. 
Even the children recognised the 
strange word, for the text had been: 
"For we are His workmanship," in 
the Sunday School lesson the Sunday 
before. 

"For we are His poems," the min- 
ister repeated earnestly. * We are not 
the composer, but the composition:^ 
Not the creator, but the poem ere- 
ated. And, to be great, an individual, 
like an immortal poem, must have in- 
spiration, apprehension, revelation; 
he must be rhythmical, musical and^ 
delightful. This is to be my theme 
for the evening." 

As one h3rpnotised. Belle listened 
to the earnest young preacher until 
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the physical pain of the tension made 
her blink her eyes and draw a long, 
wavering breath. Then she blinked 
again, relaxed her cramped shoulders, 
took a pencil from her pocket and be- 
gan writing on the margin of her 
Bible. But within a few minutes 
the minister once more got her atten- 
tion, the pencil slipped from her fin- 
gers, and throughout the remainder 
of the seraion she sat with her eyes 
riveted upon him, unconscious of 
every one about her, even of Henry 
Barton, a member of her class in 
grammar school, the handsome son of 
a wealthy grocerman, who was sitting 
behind her drawing grotesque outlines 
lon her hat and ears and neck. 

Even if she had been conscious of 
the caricatures, Belle would not have 
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been interested in them, for they 
were indescribably ugly, as ugly as 
her own irregular ears and heavy 
neck and lop-sided hat. And the 
minister was talking about something 
beautiful, and possible for even 
Belle. And it was the first possibility 
of anything beautiful to come into 
the sordid life of the ill-fated girl. 
It seemed so clear and easy with an 
Infinite, Indwelling God as the Au- 
thor and Composer. He could use 
any one : Belle's whole being reached 
out to the conception with an in- 
tensity that could not be denied. The 
opportunity was hers, and she was 
going to take it. Belle was going to 
be a beautiful Immortal Poem. 

"A beautiful Immortal Poem," 
Belle repeated under her breath as if 
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she were making a vow. Then, be- 
cause the idea was such an all-absorb- 
ing one, and because it presented such 
a variety of possibilities to her imagi- 
native mind, the young girl gave her- 
self up to it so completely that she 
was entirely unconscious of what was 
going on about her. 

"Air ye goin' to be a po-em?*' 
Henry Barton giggled in her ear when 
the church was half empty and Belle 
still sat motionless. 

The homely girl turned her solemn 
eyes upon him with such a far-away 
look in them that they threw his at- 
tempted joke back into his face to 
confuse and humiliate him. With 
an embarrassed snort he slunk out of 
the church, while Belle, aroused by 
his question, stood up, looked about 
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her in a bewildered way, and started 
home, still in possession of an aesthetic 
vision that would have astonished the 
minister who preached the seraion,^ 
and made him tremble at the test to 
which the conception was to be put 



II 

The Jones' shack was more than 
a mile from the business centre 
of Cranton, squatting at the bot- 
tom of a guUey in the negro sec- 
tion of the county seat town. The 
walk to and from the public square 
was not a pleasant one in the best of 
weather and the brightest of sunshine. 
On a spring night it was most treach- 
erous and disagreeable. Belle had no 
opportunity to look up at the stars or 
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gaze off to the shimmering moon 
peeping over the comer of the ice 
cream factory. The March thaws 
had left the poor sidewalks slippery 
and slimy from clay tracked over 

them by the workers in the tile fac- 

ik.^ . . .> ._■ 

tory and the heavy drays that de- 
posited the mud from their burdened 
wheels on every crossing. And for 
two blocks there was no sidewalk at 
all. Negroes and washerwomen had 
to have some kind of walk in front 
of their lots, but Cranton was a town 
where a wealthy lawer could defy 
the city council and ignore the rights 
of those living beyond his holdings 
and consider it a good joke that peo- 
ple of no more consequence than the 
Joneses and others like them got in 
mud up to their ankles every time 
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they went to town in wet weather. 
In the murky darkness Belle slipped 
and stumbled and splashed through 
the soft earth and slimy puddles, com- 
ing out on the walk in front of the 
coloured church with wet feet, 
daubed shoes and mud-stained stock- 
ings. 

But the financier's real estate, 
which the young girl carried away on 
her leaky, mud-daubed shoes, was not 
the cause of her going around to the 
back door of her home. Belle's shoes 
would have made no perceptible ad- 
ditional stain on the rough, bare floor 
of the front room of the tumble-down 
shack. She dodged under the sag- 
ging clothes lines and felt her way 
along the cinder path to the back 
door because it had been the only 
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exit and entrance to the house since 
her father had come home in a drunk- 
en rage two years before and smashed 
the front window to smithereens and 
made kindling wood of the front 
door. Mrs. Jones had had no money 
at the time with which to replace 
these breaches in the west wall of her 
house, and in the face of a violent 
April thunderstorm had ripped up 
part of the floor of the back porch 
and nailed the boards over the open- 
ing. And since her pocket book 
never could quite supply the demands 
made on it for food and fuel, and 
since her husband never felt any re- 
sponsibility about repairing the dam- 
age he had done, the window and 
door remained boarded up, although 
the boards played the double trick of 
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shutting in the heat in summer with- 
out shutting out the cold in winter, 
and of providing for the Jones fam- 
ily a perpetual odour of soiled 
clothes, soap suds and boiled cabbage^ 
without the salubrious accompani- 
ment of air, light and sunshine. 

In looks the back entrance was not 
very superior to the front one, but it 
could be opened, and when Belle 
closed the door behind her she found 
herself in the customary, concentrated 
home-atmosphere of soiled clothes, 
soap suds and boiled cabbage, aug- 
mented by the steam from the lines 
of wet clothes strung through the two ^ 
rooms, and the smoke from her fath- 
er's old pipe. 

Mrs. Jones was already in bed, 
breathing heavily as though she were 
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asleep. As Belle entered she raised 
up and opened her eyes, 

"Jim, you orter know better'n to 
smoke in here," she wheezed. "Mrs. 
Edwards said she won't pay fur her 
wash if it stimk of tobacco smoke." 

"I've got a right to smoke in my 
own house," her husband snarled. 

"Mrs. '* But he alone heard 

the name of the realm to which Mrs. 
Edwards was assigned. His vicious 
retort was drowned by a paroxysm 
of coughing his wife brought on by 
her attempted remonstrance, and Jim 
Jones was allowed to scent the 
wealthy woman's washing undis- 
turbed while Belle got a dipper of 
water for her mother. 

When the sick woman could get 
her breath she sent Belle to the neigh- 
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hours to borrow some mustard and 
told her how to make a mustard plas- 
ter. But the home remedy did not 
suffice, and the next day Mrs. Jones 
died of double pneumonia, leaving 
her husband, Belle and an epileptic 
daughter of ten to get on as best 
they could without her. 



/ 



III 

Apathetically Jim Jones accepted 
the misfortune and with a stubby 
pencil and a smutty sheet of 
paper went out to solicit con- 
tributions to help him over the 
calamity, while Belle, with the neigh- 
bours' assistance, did what was neces- 
sary at home. It was soon done, and 
in the afternoon, before her father's 
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return, while her sister was asleep, 
and she was alone. Belle went over 
to the bed where her mother was ly- 
ing and turned back the sheet that 
covered her. And, as though she 
were trying to prove something that 
she could not prove, she stood look- 
ing down into the colourless face. 

Belle was wise beyond her years 
with the wisdom that comes from ob- 
servation and experience. She knew 
why the minister's wife who taught 
her Sunday School class was an an- 
gel, and why all the young men in 
the town wanted to marry her teach- 
er; she could have explained why 
Mrs. Barton seldom had the money 
for her washing, why Mrs. Woodruff 
never could make the change and al- 
ways managed to give Belle too 
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much, and why Mrs. Small always 
had a piece of cake or pie for her 
when she took back her basket of 
clothes; she could have told why her 
father and mother called each other 
unlovely names, and why they were 
so poor and despised. And now she 
knew that her mother's face was not 
attractive ; in her childish honesty she 
had to acknowledge that her mother 
was not an admirable woman. Ac- 
cording to the Reverend Mr. Ray- 
mond she had not been an immortal 
poem. Her loud, harsh voice, her con- 
stant complaining, and her interaiit- 
tent fits of temper were not immortal 
characteristics. Belle wished that her 
mother had not died until she could 
have told her about the semion. She 
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would have been so glad to remember 
her as a beautiful Immortal Poem. 
Some blue-bottle flies buzzing 
about the room interrupted the young 
girPs thoughts. Regretfully, she 
tucked the sheet around her mother's 
face and went to the door to let in 
the minister. Close on his tracks 
came a neighbour who was accus- 
tomed to presiding at fimerals, and, 
after her, curious and sympathetic 
callers who kept Belle occupied until 
she came back from the cemetery the 
next day. Then she revived her sis- 
ter from an epileptic fit and put her 
to bed, let in her drunken father, 
steadied him to his bed, covered him 
up, and crawled imder the old com- 
forts beside her sister too tired to 
think or plan. 
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The next morning Belle warmed 
up some of the chicken and rice the 
minister's wife had brought down, 
washed the dishes, and propped the 
anemic sister among the soggy pil- 
lows on the cot by the kitchen stove. 
Then she went into the front room 
and stood looking down at her father 
who was still sleeping off the eiffect 
of the liquid with which he had ef- 
fectually drowned his sorrow over 
the death of the bread-winner of the 
family. 

Meditatively his daughter straight- 
ened the dirty bed clothes as if to 
improve the picture and generate in 
her childish mind the confidence a 
girl ought to have in her parent. But 
the effort was ineffectual. Jim Jones 
looked about as much like a beneficent 
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father as an irregular circle of an 
untrimmed arbor vitse hedge with 
an ugly, grey dead patch through 
which the spectator could see the 
ruined estate within. His hair and 
beard were the scraggly, untrimmed 
bushes; his face the grey dead patch 
that through its sodden flabbiness re- 
vealed a life ravaged and wrecked 
beyond reparation. 

Belle had known instinctively that 
her father was not a poem, but, as 
she watched the muscles twitching 
about his open mouth and swollen 
eyes, she realised that there were no 
more resources in him than in her 
epileptic sister who could scarcely 
dress and feed herself without assist- 
ance, and from his pitiful disability 
she went back to the kitchen and 
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looked in the thin purse hidden be- 
hind the clock on the kitchen shelf. 
It contained just thirty-nine cents. 
Growing more and more cognisant 
of the responsibility thrust upon her, 
Belle went out to the shed and filled 
the coal bucket with damp, smudgy, 
soft coal. When she had finished 
there was a scant bushel left in the 
comer. For several minutes the young 
girl leaned on the shovel listening 
to the clamouring school bells, 
and through die cracks between the 
boards watched the coloured children 
hurrying by the house. Then her 
eyes went back to the little pile of 
slack that was all die family had with 
which to cook food and keep warm, 
and with a sober smile she turned her 
back on her school days, which were 
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the only happiness she had known, 
and took up with the heavy coal 
bucket the support of the whole f am- 
ily. 

There are those who have so many 
courses of action open to them that 
they have difficulty in deciding which 
one to pursue. Providing for the 
family was the only thing for Belle 
to do, and the elimination of every 
other possibility made her sure that 
it was the beginning of her aesdietic 
composition, her beautiful Immortal 
Poem. But she didn't look die part 
as she put on her second-hand hat and 
coat and started for the public square 
of die coimty seat town. She looked 
more like a clown at a circus, dressed 
as hideously as possible to make peo- 
ple laugh. Yet she was not a piti- 
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ful object. She was doing what she 
most wanted to do, and she went con- 
fidently and expectantly, as though 
she knew beforehand that she would 
get that for which she was searching. 
With childlike simplicity, she seemed 
to feel the hand that was beginning 
her immortal masterpiece leading her 
along the intricate, difRcult way. 

"She ain't like her pa," said Mrs. 
Higgens to Mrs. Rowland, who had 
stopped hanging out Mrs. Judge 
Hartman's clothes and was leaning 
over the back fence to hear what news 
her neighbour had woraied out of the 
passing girl. "He never tried to git 
a steady job that would keep the 
family, and he never has." 

"Well, she ain't like her ma," Mrs. 
Rowland returned: "She never 
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thought she'd make two ends meet, 
but she always managed to somehow, 
though it took a heap of patchin' and 
damin' to make 'em hold." 

"Maybe she got religion at the pro- 
tracted meetings at the First Church 
where she goes to Sunday School," 
suggested Mrs. Higgens. 

" 'Tain't religion that makes a girl 
confident like that," announced Mrs. 
Rowland. "Religion makes 'em 
proud and haughty and superior, er 
meek and sorrowful and snivelly. I 
know 'cause my man gits it every 
winter." 

Mrs. Higgens looked at her neigh- 
bour admiringly, and while she did, 
Mrs. Rowland gathered words for 
her final announcement: 

"It's the ignorance of youth that's 
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the matter with Belle Jones/' she 
concluded wisely; " — the ignorance 
of youth, and die innercence of inex- 
perience." 

Mrs. Rowland was only one of 
many who talked with Belle that day 
who said the same thing about her 
with slight variations in the wording. 
And they were all sure they knew just 
what they were talking about, which 
was fortunate for Belle. High ideals 
thrive best hidden away in the inner- 
most recesses of an ambitious nature, 
where they may grow and develop 
imdisturbed by the comments their 
strange fruits incite. 

"ni find something," she replied 
to a church elder who told her he 
didn't know of anything she could do. 
"I can't work for nothing," she ex- 
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plained to the laundryman who said : 
"We don't pay beginners nothing." 
And without any indication of dis- 
couragement she went on around the 
public square asking for any work 
that would bring immediate returns. 
She applied at the restaurants, the 
dry goods stores, the millinery stores, 
the grocery stores, the tailor shops and 
the candy kitchen, until, at five 
o'clock in the afternoon, she came on 
to the south side of the square and 
entered the miniature department 
store of the county seat town. The 
manager did not want her at the 
counters, but he suggested that she 
try Miss Smith who had a dressmak- 
ing parlour on the second floor at the 
front of the store. 

"She's getting behind with die 
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Store altering/' he concluded, with a 
frown, "and needs more help." 

Belle wormed her way through the 
crowds of customers thronging around 
the March sales of white goods and 
ascended the stairway to the second 
floor, and, through the semi-darkness 
of the carpet and domestic depart- 
ments, felt her way toward the win- 
dows at the front almost shut off by 
a sagging green curtain that consti- 
tuted the rear wall of Miss Smith's 
dressmaking parlour. Unobtrusively 
she slipped through the draped en- 
trance into the eight by twelve en- 
closure, where she saw Miss Smith, 
widi her mouth full of pins, fitting a 
bright green spring coat on a spin- 
dling country girl, and two other wo- 
men bending over spring suits and 
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sewing as if they were running a 
race. Belle sat down in an empty 
chair and waited. She waited until 
after six o'clock, and, as a reward for 
her patience and her willingness to 
do anything at any price, she was 
hired by the flurried, exhausted Miss 
Smith at fifty cents per day; Her 
hours were to be from eight until 
six with half an hour for luncheon, 
and she was to begin work as soon 
as possible. 

IV 

Belle began the next morning at a 
quarter of eight. She settled down 
in the chair assigned to her at one 
of the not-too-clean north windows of 
die dressmaking parlour and began 
to rip die sleeves out of a tan coat 
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with all the care with which a newly 
afRanced girl begins her wedding lin** 
en. When that was done she helped 
baste up the lining of Mrs. Robert- 
son's reception gown, dien, because 
there was nothing else ready for her 
to work on, she covertly watched the 
fitting of diat wealthy lady, estimated 
the cost of the lace on her underwear, 
and picked up a scrap of the silk for 
her gown and drew it contemplatively 
between her rough fingers. But she 
was not idle long. Customers who 
were buying suits and coats in the 
store below were brought in to have 
alterations made in their purchases, 
and Belle was once more given pin- 
stabbed garments that had to be ad- 
justed to individuals of all shapes 
and forms. After that there was 
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more basting, there were buttons and 
hooks and eyes to sew on and seams 
to overcast. Odier customers came 
to be fitted for gowns to wear to a 
reception the following week, and 
things that had to be done at once 
multiplied until the tension became 
painful. Belle's shoulders ached ter- 
ribly, and her fingers grew more 
clumsy instead of more dextrous. 
She foimd that her rows of buttons 
were not very straight and that it 
was a work of art to sew on hooks 
and eyes neatly. But six o'clock 
came at last, as it always does, and 
Belle finished her first day's work by 
putting the "parlour" in order and 
sweeping the floor. Then she took 
the fifty cents that the thoughtful 
Miss Smith had ready for her, bought 
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some food at the Barton grocery store 
on the comer, and went home, and 
cooked it. After supper she washed 
the dishes, washed out her only shirt- 
waist and ironed it, and went to bed. 
The next day at Miss Smith's 
dressmaking parlour was much like 
Belle's first, and the next, and die 
next. And, as the spring came on, 
and the novelty of the work wore off, 
earning the living for the family in 
die acrimonious shop became to the 
young girl a task that often brought 
hot tears to her eyes and a dry ache to 
her throat. There was time for fault- 
finding, but not for advice. And so 
she had to learn to sew by taking out 
what she had sewed and sewing it 
over; she learned to run a machine by 
breaking die thread and bending the 
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needle; and she learned to be tired 
and yet more tired and to sew on 
when it seemed as though she could 
not take another stitch. Her secret 
ambition was her only source of com- 
fort. It kept her from losing her 
temper no matter what was said to 
her; it restrained her from complain- 
ing, no matter how tired she was; 
and it prompted her to try to do 
everything that was given her to do. 
Miss Smith worked herself to ex- 
haustion putting style and smartness 
into her gowns in order that she might 
attract the wealthy women of the 
city. Her first assistant emptied 
spool after spool at her humming 
machine in order that she might keep 
a life insurance paid and have a pro- 
vision for old age. A gay, yoimg girl 
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at the next window looked at her 
wrist watch and sighed at the long 
hours in order that she might ac- 
quire a few dollars for French heels 
and pattern hats. Belle learned to 
sew by a slow, painstaking process 
and tried to give value received for 
her fifty cents per day because in her 
childlike simplicity she believed that 
a right attitude toward straight 
seams, dependable hooks and eyes 
and neat rows of buttons might be 
made a part of an immortal master- 
piece worthy the Divine Composer 
whose expression she was. 

The idea was a pretty big one for 
such a young girl ; it was the only big 
thing Belle possessed, and so she 
clung to it and dwelt on it and relied 
on it until it became to her a satisf ac- 
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tion that more than made up for her 

I 

deficiencies. It steadied her when 
she compared her own sloven petti- 
coat and run-over shoes with the silk 
underwear and trim pumps of the 
women who had their sewing done 
in the shop. It comforted her when 
she saw her former grammar-school 
classmates come out of the central 
building and walk along the cast 
side of the square with their books 
and papers. And it kept the bitter- 
ness out of her heart when the min- 
ister's wife came into the shop to 
ask her if she would not come back 
to Sunday School. For a moment 
Belle gazed into the face of the other 
poem who looked the part as wonder- 
fully as she lived it, and then she re- 
plied quietly : 
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"I would like to, but I must stay 
at home with my father and sister 
Sundays." 

A vision of what Sunday must be 
in Belle's barren home with such a 
father and sister made Mrs. Raymond 
want to put her arms around the 
courageous girl and weep in pity for 
her. Instead she smiled into the 
grey-green eyes a little mistily, and 
promised to send her the papers and 
leaflets. Then she left the shop as 
ignorant as every one else of the beau- 
tiful ideal with which Belle met all 
the ugliness and barrenness of her 
home. 

Belle's home and her father and 
sister were her most difficult prob- 
lems. All the love and beauty that 
entered the tumble-down shack Belle 
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took with her when she went to it 
after her hard day's work, and all 
the plans for existence there were 
thrust upon her immature brain. And 
there was so little time for the mere 
existence side of life. Belle never 
lost a day's work no matter what 
happened. And they were long, long 
days, with little time at either end 
for her home or family. Every 
morning she left the house when the 
seven o'clock whistle blew at the tile 
factory and at night stayed at the 
shop imtil everything necessary was 
done. Then she would buy what her 
fifty cents per day permitted her to 
t>uy, go back to the vacant house, 
build a fire, light the lamp and make 
the shack a little more homelike. By 
that time it would be after seven 
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o'clock. Between then and bed-time 
there would be a plain supper, and, 
in case there was enough kerosene to 
keep the lamp lighted, some wash- 
ing and ironing or an attempt to 
clean up the house, or some sewing 
which she had brought home and for 
which she would get extra pay. 

Life on so barren a level would 
not seem to have the exaltation of an 
immortal masterpiece, but Belle's 
vision had been clear enough for even 
such a test, and in childlike simplicity 
she had put her confidence in the Di- 
vine Composer, who, the minister had 
said, could create that which eye 
could not see nor ear hear. 

And, even though her father and 

• • . . 

sister did not comprehend it. Belle 
was to them what she aspired to be. 
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The epileptic sister was passive and 
accepted the plans made for her as 
a kitten accepts its food and rug un- 
der the stove. But her lack of appre- 
ciation made no difference in Belle's 
plans for her. Everything exciting 
or exhausting was kept from her, and 
she was dressed and fed every morn- 
ing with care and consideration. In 
exchange for the time and trouble 
Belle took doing the marketii\g for 
a neighbour, the invalid sister was 
allowed to take her lunch with her 
and stay with the old lady until Belle 
came to take her home to supper, after 
which she was put to bed like an over- 
grown baby. 

The father was both active and 
passive. Sometimes he was so active 
all Belle could do was to get out of 
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the way and leave him to the Lord 
And sometimes he was so passive he 
too had to be fed and put to bed. 
Sometimes he would come home sober 
and in time to have supper with his 
daughters, and sometimes he would 
remain away all night. When he 
was too intoxicated to move he often 
slept in the livery bam, leaving his 
daughter to find out whether he was 
safe or lying on the railroad tracks or 
freezing in the gutter. When he did 
reel home more beast than parent, 
Belle breathed a prayer of thankful- 
ness if she got him to bed and covered 
him up without irritating him. Oc- 
casionally, very occasionally, he 
brought home a loaf of bread or a 
piece of meat with him, but for the 
most part he depended on his first 
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bom for his living, and in addition 
exacted part of her fifty cents per 
day for drink and tobacco. And 
when some of the young women of 
the town who had their sewing done 
in the shop complained that their 
fathers did not provide them with 
all the silk petticoats and hand-em- 
broidered underwear that they 
thought they needed, Belle learned 
to smile, not in pity for them or for 
herself, but in appreciation of her 
singleness of aim which could not be 
hampered by a lack of rustling silk, 
hand embroidery, or the attitude of 
an earthly parent. 



Thus four years went by in which 
Belle in her childlike trustfulness per- 
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mitted the Divine Composer to cre- 
ate better than she knew. But still 
she didn't look any more like an Im- 
mortal Poem, except for an indescrib- 
able tranquillity in her irregular fea- 
tures and a softening of her grey- 
green eyes, than she had when she 
first gave over into the hands of the 
All-wise Author all her poverty and 
commonness and unattractiveness and 
inability. 

She was seventeen, when, if ever, 
a young girl should be physically at- 
tractive. But her ears were still ir- 
regular and ill-set, and there were 
not even seconds in which to ex- 
periment upon their concealment, or 
strands of stringy black hair suffi- 
cient to drape over them. Her heavy 
shoulders had set in the droop that 
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flattens the chest and inclines the 
neck and head forward at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. Her complexion 
was not peaches and cream; it was 
cheap boarding-house coffee diluted 
with skimmed milk. And the move- 
ments of the large hands and flat feet 
did not suggest words of beauty 
and rhythm ; they could only be char- 
acterised as heavy and clumsy and 
awkward. And, as though her physi- 
cal unattractiveness were not enough, 
Belle's clothes did all they could to 
exaggerate her ugliness. Her petti- 
coats were old dress skirts, and she 
never had an inch of lace or an extra 
•jstitch for beauty on her underwear. 
Her hats and coats and dresses and 
shoes were cast off ones given to her 
by the women in the shop; they were 
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all colours of the rainbow, and they 
hung on her like a meal bag, or 
accentuated the irregularity of her 
ears or the breadth of her feet with 
cruel unkindness. Yet she was an 
Immortal Poem, and, though nobody 
else knew it. Belle knew it, and be- 
cause she kept the conception so real 
and so beautiful it more than made 
up for all her deficiencies. 

"How are you getting on?'' the 
Reverend Mr. Raymond asked for the 
hundredth time as he met Belle on 
the street one wami spring evening 
in the early part of her fifth year in 
the dressmaking parlour. 

"All right," Belle replied, as she 
always did, then she looked into the 
kind face of the minister and wished 
as she had wished a hundred times 
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that she could tell him about the 
ideal his sermon had given her and 
how she was living it, but she could 
not — ^she could not, tell any one that 
secret. There was something, 
though, that she could tell him which 
she thought would please him : 

"My wages were raised last week 
to seventy-five cents a day," she said, 
and smiled appreciatively at the Rev- 
erend Mr. Raymond's congratula- 
tions, conscious even while she was 
smiling of the fact that not even the 
minister could appreciate what it 
meant to have one's wages increased 
by half the former amoimt. Still she 
smiled, then hurried on to buy some 
food with the precious money and go 
home and cook supper for her father 
and sister. 
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As usual, Henry Barton was loaf- 
ing around his father's grocery store 
on the comer where Belle bought all 
the Jones family ate; and, as usual, he 
pretended that he had never seen her 
before. Until within a few days he 
had been the only one of her former 
grammar-school classmates with 
whom she had come in contact. But 
now commencement was approach- 
ing and some of the wealthier mem- 
bers of the class were bringing the 
goods for their commencement gowns 
into the shop. They were no more 
anxious to continue the acquaintance 
of grammar-school days than Henry 
Barton was, however, and their atti- 
tude toward her had made Belle real- 
ise in what a different world they 
were living. But the realisation did 
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not disturb her. She had a world of 
her own that took all her time and 
attention. And so she went on buy- 
ing food while Henry Barton stared 
at her without seeing her, and con- 
tinued tucking and gathering and 
seaming the sheer organdie and soft 
silk while her former classmates, 
during their fittings, chattered dis- 
tractingly of presents and gowns and 
diplomas. In all her life no one had 
ever given Belle a present worthy of 
the name: her clothes were as ugly 
and ill-fitting as they always were, 
and she would never receive a di- 
ploma. But if the University of Ex- 
perience had been presenting diplo- 
mas to those who had mastered all 
the difficult tasks assigned to them, 
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Belle would have received an elabo- 
rately lettered sheepskin. 

Most of the young men and women 
of the high school graduating class, 
Henry Barton among them, went 
away to colleges and universities in 
the fall. Belle spent most of the hot 
summer in the close shop helping get 
a considerable number of the young 
women ready to go, and then, after 
the fever of their September depar- 
ture had subsided, she settled down 
once more to the silk and satin and 
broadcloth gowns of their aunts and 
mothers, alternating, as always, the 
work in the shop with the care of her 
epileptic sister and debauched father. 
It was still a difficult and exacting 
alternation; Belle was equal to it 
only because she did nod make it 
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wholly her own, and because she did 
not, there was in her rugged features 
and grey-green eyes unmistakable evi- 
dence of her co-operation with the 
Author of her life. It was evidence 
that, without interpretation, was at- 
tracting many of the people of Cran- 
ton and Cranton County. The busi- 
ness men, who went to the public 
square in the county seat town in the 
morning and to their homes at night 
with considerable regularity except 
during their vacations, the Chautau- 
qua season and the baseball season, 
said "Good morning" and "Good 
evening*' to Jim Jones' daughter at 
first because they were sorry for her, 
and in later years began to raise their 
hats to her because they respected her 
and wondered at her. Their wives 
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and daughters, whose dresses were 
tucked and seamed and hemmed and 
made to button and hook by Belle's 
energetic fingers, marvelled at her 
endurance and commented on her 
modest self-respect. And the country 
folk, who bought their suits and coats 
of The South Side Dry Goods Em- 
porium, were drawn to her because 
she seemed more like themselves than 
most of the townspeople. And be- 
cause the evidence was withqut in- 
terpretation, many of the people of 
Cranton and Cranton County con- 
tinued to admire and respect and won- 
der at Belle while most of the mem- 
bers of her grammar-school class came 
home from their colleges and uni- 
versities at the ends of successive 
years with canes and posters, Soci- 
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ology and French, moustaches and 
engagement rings. 



VI 

As if he had timed his death to his 
care-free son's need of steady em- 
ployment, Robert Barton died the 
day Henry Barton was graduated 
from the state university, which left 
the yoimg man the grocery business 
on the comer and a mother and sister 
to whom he would have to give an 
account for the manner in which he 
conducted it. Those who knew said 
that would be enough for any young 
man to undertake, too much for 
young Barton. They thought it 
would wreck him completely, but 
they reckoned blindly. Both in the 
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Barton family and out of it, Robert 
Barton was his son's only friend, and 
the death of the father made, in one 
night, a man of his care-free son. It 
was that man who took the father's 
place at the head of the Barton table 
the morning after his return, and with 
the serving of the bacon and eggs 
took up the management of the pa- 
ternal estate. With the serving of 
the coffee his sister gauged his 
strength, and, before the crepe was 
off the door, rumours had gone abroad 
that she and her mother were not 
satisfied with the will. It was, there- 
fore, a very serious, absent-minded 
young man who weighed Belle's but- 
ter and rice and coffee the day after 
the funeral. He was still absent- 
minded when he made the change. 
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and Belle, slipping the coins in her 
hand, saw that she had too much, and 
with a brief explanation, laid twenty- 
five cents on the counter. 

The sight of the returned money 
jolted young Barton so suddenly 
from thoughts of a family conference 
•in which his mother, a brother-in-law 
and two sisters grabbed at everything 
his father had that he stared at his 
customer in open-eyed wonder. And, 
as he continued to stare at the rain- 
spattered hat and darned gloves, 
he realised vaguely that twenty-five 
cents to such a person was more than 
a hundred dollars to him. Then 
Belle's ears caught his eye, the ears 
that were not mates, that lopped dif- 
ferent ways, and were set at different 
angles, and stuck out from her head 
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like dish-pan handles, the ears that 
he had caricatured when he sat be- 
hind a member of his class in gram- 
mar school at the First Church eight 
years before. 

As if to repeat the incident. Belle's 
solemn eyes met his with a mystical,^ 
far-away look in them, and then, with 
his eyes and thoughts still following 
her, she went out of the store and left 
him to conduct his father's grocery 
business and give an account of the 
way he conducted it to his exacting 
mother and fault-finding sister. And 
while he was becoming accustomed 
to the double task, the respect and ad- 
miration that the townspeople had 
come to have for Belle burst into 
comment and speculation. 

"How can she endure it year in 
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and year out?'* questioned Mrs. Hart- 
ley, who had brought some button- 
holes to the Continental Club that 
her seamstress had not been able to 
finish. 

"She has never known anything 
different and so she doesn't miss what 
« is absolutely essential to some of us," 
explained Mrs. Barton, who went to 
the city every winter during the opera 
season and to the lakes during the 
summer heat. The minister's wife 
opened her mouth to dissent, but Mrs. 
Barton cut her off by launching into a 
description of a bit of Rodin sculp- 
ture she thought the members of the 
Club ought to know about. 

"He calls it ^The Hand of God,' " 
she annoimced, "and it is considered 
one of the finest conceptions in mar- 
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ble. It is a beautiful hand holding 
two people who are struggling 
through the world." 

But the women of the Continental 
Club did not seem especially de- 
lighted at being so inadequately in- 
formed, and before Mrs. Barton 
finished her description of the bit of 
sculpture she looked as though she 
had foimd it quite as unsatisfactory 
as her interpretation of Beliefs atti- 
tude toward life. An hour later, 
when she rustled into the grocery 
store while her son was making a 
quarter's worth of flour as near fifty 
cents' worth as he could without Belle 
finding it out, she again had the feel- 
ing that she hadn't done herself credit 
regarding Belle or Rodin either. And 
because the feeling irritated her, she 
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thought about it while the hard-work- 
ing woman put her packages in her 
basket and departed, ignorant of the 
great sculptor and his wonderful con- 
ception, but living as though she her- 
self were moving about in the hollow 
of the divine Hand. 

"I don't see how she can endure 
life, and she acts as though she had 
something none of the rest of us knew 
anything about," complained Mrs. 
Barton to her son before the door 
had closed behind Belle's irregular 
ears. 

"I think she has," Henry Barton 
replied, as his eyes followed the 
poorly dressed figure and he tried to 
imagine how she would look in re- 
spectable clothes. Then he hurried 
to the window and began rearrang- 
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ing his display of fruits, as though he 
would hide in the crevices between 
the rosy-cheeked apples what he had 
found in the calm depths of Belle's 
grey-green eyes. 

But he need not have been so cau- 
tious. It never occurred to Mrs. Bar- 
ton to assign to her son any interest 
in Belle Jones. She was accustomed, 
however, when she got started on a 
topic to wear it threadbare, and so 
she attempted to analyse Belle the 
next day while she was waiting in the 
shop for a fitting, in order that she 
might re-establish herself with Mrs. 
Raymond, whom she was entertain- 
ing at dinner that evening. 

Miss Smith was draping a red vel- 
vet gown on Cranton's most beauti- 
ful woman of the street, a girl of such 



\ 
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exquisite features, such a creamy, 
rose-tinted complexion, such soft, 
dark-brown eyes and silken, light- 
brown hair that the respectable wo- 
men of the town had named her "the 
fascinating rattlesnake." And she 
was fascinating in her red velvet 
gown ; she was entrancingly beautiful, 
rapturously beautiful, and very often 
all eyes in the shop turned in her di- 
rection. Belle's among them. 

That evening at dinner Mrs. Bar- 
ton mentioned the enticingly beauti- 
ful woman with a tone of regret, and 
then took up the characterisation of 
Belle. "You'd think," she said in 
a patronising tone, "that a homely 
woman like Belle Jones wouldn't 
want to help dress up such a beautiful 
young thing, but she took the red vel- 
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vet gown and began sewing on it as 
if she were taking stitches for the 
wife of Saint Peter/* 

"She is like a bank president who 
has a reserve fund more than suffi- 
cient for all his needs," replied the 
minister wisely, whereupon Henry- 
Barton shot him a look of apprecia- 
tion and imderstanding. 

"Why don't you get her to come 
to church?" Mrs. Barton went on 
without perceiving that her conver- 
sation was out of key : "Religion is 
a good thing for people who haven't 
anything else." 

"I have asked her," returned the 
minister, "but she thinks she ought 
not to leave her father and sister Sun- 
days. She said she hardly ever had 
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time to read her Bible," he added 
thoughtfully. 

"She looks as though she knew it 
by heart,** Mrs. Raymond concluded 
quietly, to which Henry Barton se- 
cretly agreed, although he would not 
have put it exactly that way if Jie 
had been attempting to characterise 
Belle. He was not especially inter- 
ested in religion, but he was begin- 
ning to know people. And, as he 
watched Belle pass the grocery store 
twice a day and took her hard- 
earned coins in exchange for the 
plainest food, he could not help see- 
ing in her all that his mother and sis- 
ter were not. She was never dissatis- 
fied or unhappy, she never flew into 
a rage or grew proud and haughty, 
and she did not underestimate vital 
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things and overestimate trivialities. 
Sometimes she did not buy butter 
when he knew that she could not 
have any left from her last half- 
pound purchase, but she did not 
whine about what she could not af- 
ford; while his mother and sister al- 
lowed the cook to waste three times 
the amount of good food that Belle 
bought, and complained if they could 
not get strawberries during the holi- 
days and everything else out of sea- 
son. He never heard his unusual 
customer speak of her home, but 
Barton knew if she did that she 
would do so in a quiet, respectful 
manner, which, for the lonely gro- 
ceraian, would have made the tum- 
ble-down shack a near-home no mat- 
ter how unattractive it was. 
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One moonlight night when his own 
home became unbearable by argu- 
ments over plans for a stone mansion 
that would be more pretentious than 
Judge Hartman's, Barton fled from 
under its roof and made his way over 
the imeven sidewalks and across the 
muddy, unpaved block and on 
through the coloured section of the 
town to the bottom of the gulley 
where Belle lived, and for some time 
stood in the shadow of a tree and 
stared at the poor, dilapidated shack. 
The boards were still over the front 
door and window and the shingles 
rattled in the March wind, and, as 
Barton made his way back to the 
public square, he wondered how much 
of her meagre wages Belle spent for 
medicine and luxuries for the epilep- 
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tic sister, and how much her father 
got away from her for drink and to- 
bacco, and how long the family would 
have to go without food and fuel in 
order to save enough to shingle the 
house and buy a door and window. 
He was still figuring on it the next 
evening when Belle came in for some 
potatoes and he noticed another dif- 
ference between her and the women 
in his home: she did not call chil- 
dren kids. Barton watched her speak 
to some boys and girls in the store, 
caught snatches of her conversation 
with them, and saw in her eyes the 
subdued and well-controlled mother- 
light as free from envy and jealousy 
as all her appreciations of other peo- 
ple's possessions. And then, as she 
turned to make her purchase, his face 
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flamed red as he suddenly realised 
where his comparisons were leading 
him, and he became so confused that 
he could not distinguish potatoes 
from turnips. 

Unconscious of the comment she 
was causing, Belle went on correlat- 
ing her prosaic, monotonous existence 
with her secret ambition. And no 
matter what else failed, the concep- 
tion of the poem never failed her. 
She could not provide for her epilep- 
tic sister all the luxuries she needed, 
but she could be patient and tender 
with her. She could not be character 
and will power for her debauched 
father, but she could live soberly and 
decently. She could not find a better 
position or reply to the sharp tongue 
of Miss Smith's successor, but she 
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could do her work well and then txim 
over the problems of the long, hard 
days to the Composer of her life 
whose representative she was. When 
the shop made trousseau after trous- 
seau for the girls who were her class- 
mates in grammar school, she ccmh- 
forted herself with the assurance that 
her ideal was even better than being 
the wife of a generous man and the 
mother of handsome children. And 
when, as the world counts, life seemed 
to close in a failure, she convinced 
herself that there could be no failure 
as long as the Divine Artist was the 
Author and Finisher of her life. And 
Belle did not fail. Week by week 
and year by year she lived more beau- 
tifully than she knew, and, as she 
measured up to her conception of a 
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human poem, the people of Cranton, 
Henry Barton in particular, watched 
and wondered and respected and ad- 
mired the hard-working woman who 
had so little and yet seemed to have 
so much. 

And still Henry Barton in particu- 
lar continued to watch and wonder 
and respect and admire as for five 
years he continued to conduct the 
grocery business and give an account 
of the way he conducted it to his 
overbearing mother and complaining 
sister. When he had thoroughly 
mastered the difficult combination his 
mother died. 
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VII 

Belle's sister died the day the 
grocery store was reopened after the 
big Barton funeral; and the wealthy 
young man, who had just lost an 
overbearing mother, wondered what 
he could do for the hard-working 
woman, who had just lost her epilep- 
tic sister. 

Roses and groceries seemed to be 
the most appropriate gifts. They 
were sent anonymously, and arrived 
before noon. One of the women 
from the shop unpacked the boxes 
and made the best pot of coffee that 
ever perfumed the stuffy shack. Two 
cups of it gave Jim Jones an idea, 
and, like many incompetent people 
who try to take charge of affairs when 
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they will make the biggest mess of 
them, with a stubby lead pencil and 
a smutty sheet of paper, he appealed 
for help to his wealthy brother who 
owned and operated a big brewery in 
the capital of the state. And, like 
many another man who has done his 
worst industrially and is willing to 
make a little reparation for it, Robert 
Jones, who had not seen or written to 
his brother for thirty years, came 
down from the capital of the state to 
attend the funeral of his niece and 
sympathise with his brother. 

It was the third day of March 
when the brewer arrived. The last 
of a heavy winter's snowfall was 
disappearing, the frost had just gone 
out of the ground, and the bottom 
out of the roads. There was no pav- 
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ing from the public square down 
through the negro section of the city 
to where the wealthy man's brother 
lived, and the bus driver refused to 
drag his heavy vehicle hub-deep 
through the bottomless streets; and 
so the fur-coated, diamond-bedecked 
stranger was put out on the public 
square and told to walk. 

Robert Jones didn't know about 
the tile factory nor the slipperiness 
of the mud which its wagons de- 
posited on the street crossings in its 
vicinity, and he didn't know about 
the block en route to his brother's 
home which had no sidewalk in front 
of it, and so he said he had just as 
soon walk as not. He seemed to be 
anticipating the experience, and to 
heighten it stepped into Henry Bar- 
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ton's grocery store for a cigar to 
smoke on the way. Incidentally he 
inquired the distance and direction to 
Jim Jones' house and mentioned the 
fact that he was his brother. 

Henry Barton looked the stranger 
over, compared his soft hands with 
Belle's toil-worn ones, his fat cheeks 
with the hollows in her pallid ones, 
estimated the cost of his luxurious fur 
coat and diamond scarf pin, and be- 
cause he knew Belle would not ac- 
cept any help from her grocer but 
thought die might from her uncle, he 
took the brewer to the back of the 
store and gave him a history of the 
young woman's life that would have 
wrung money from the marble statute 
of himself Robert Jones had erected 
in front of his big brewery. 
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Be it said to the wealthy man's 
credit that he got down to his broth- 
er's house ; but his cigar had gone out 
and he looked neither happy nor sym- 
pathetic when he arrived. And he 
stayed only ten minutes: urgent 
business called him home immedi- 
ately. When he left he gave his de- 
bauched brother a five-dollar bill, and 
when he reached home he mailed 
Belle a check for jfive hundred dol- 
lars and said something about a better 
house in a better locality. With that 
he washed his hands of his good-for- 
nothing brother and homely niece. 
He had really done very well by 
them. 

The jfive-hundred-dollar check 
reached Belle a few days after the 
funeral, and she immediately ad- 
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dressed an envelope in which to re- 
turn the money made at the expense 
of weak-willed men like her father, 
but, much to her regret, she finally 
had to keep it to counteract her un- 
cle's gift to her irresponsible parent. 
That gift had not only kept Jim 
Jones from attending his daughter's 
funeral, it had also kept him away 
from his home since he had slipped 
out of the door ten minutes after his 
brewer brother had put the five-dollar 
bill in his hand and departed. To 
the thirsty man the greenback had 
been a fortune which he had swal- 
lowed up the same day. And, be- 
cause he was not accustomed to such 
quality and quantity as it provided, 
he got it into his head that he owned 
the livery bam and was strong enough 
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to put every one else out. The at- 
tempt to prove his ownership and 
superiority landed him in jail, from 
which, by one of Belle's friends, he 
was hurried to the court that was then 
in session, where the friend hoped, 
on the daughter's account, to obtain 
a speedy release. The Judge had a 
diflFerent idea about it. He heard 
the complaints against the prisoner, 
looked at Belle, at her father, and in- 
flicted on the besotted man for dis- 
turbing the peace a fine of five hun- 
dred dollars. He knew nothing about 
the check from Belle's uncle and 
expected his heavy sentence to force 
Jim Jones to stand committed until 
Belle had obtained a considerable re- 
spite from the care of her troublesome 
parent. He gnashed his teeth, there- 
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fore, when the check of Robert 
Jones was presented by Belle for col- 
lection to pay her father's fine and 
get him out of jail. And, because 
he had to explode to some one, he 
exploded to Henry Barton, who hap- 
pened to be the first man he met after 
learning of the failure of his plan. 



VIII 

For several days Henrjr Barton 
had spent most of his time at home 
trying to settle a quarrel between his 
two sisters concerning the ownership 
of their mother's jewelry and bank 
stock. He had not happened to hear, 
therefore, of Jim Jones' attempt to 
shoot up the livery bam, or of his 
imprisonment. When he did hear 
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of the short circuit of his plan to get 
Belle's uncle to help her, something 
ignited within him and flamed up to 
such a white heat that it hurried him 
down to the tumble-down shack that 
evening to take a hand in the Jones' 
affairs. 

With the exception of the minister, 
the undertaker and the pallbearers, 
who had stumbled over the teetering 
doorstep the day before, and of 
her scarcely seen Uncle, Henry Bar- 
ton was the only man who had en- 
tered the Jones' house since Belle had 
become head of the family thirteen 
years before. Jim Jones answered 
his rap, let him in and seated him in 
a wabbly, straight-backed chair he 
brought from the kitchen. Then he 
resumed his own seat in front of the 
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soft coal Stove, spat vehemently at 
its open door, drew at his pipe and 
looked inquiringly at his visitor. 

Belle, who glanced up and spoke 
when Barton entered, had resumed 
her work. She was sitting by a small 
table which contained the only light 
in the room, a low-candle-power 
kerosene lamp that was scarcely 
bright enough to give a shimmer to 
the light-blue silk gown on which she 
was sewing. While she worked and 
tried to start a conversation she 
seemed to Barton to be waiting for 
something, but not for what he had 
brought. As he tried to decide what 
it was, he looked cautiously about 
him and suddenly grew red and con- 
fused as he realised what his being 
there must mean to Belle. Hers was 
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no home in which to receive callers 
and she was waiting for him to find 
it out. It was so much more of a 
hovel than he expected to find it that 
he could scarcely believe his eyes. 
The floor was rough and bare and the 
walls stained with rain and soot. Ex- 
cept for a bed, the stove, the table 
and the chairs on which the three 
were sitting there was not a thing in 
the room. And the front door and 
window still boarded up with slabs 
from the back porch obliterated the 
last remnants of respectability. It 
was the most desolate house Barton 
had ever seen, and he couldn't re- 
main there spying on its desolation. 
He must either state his errand or 
go away, and he couldn't state his 
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errand with Jim Jones staring at him 
with his bleary eyes. 

"Ain't Belle been keepin' up with 
her grocery bill?" It was the sag- 
ging mouth of the debauched father 
that asked the question and it gave 
up its pipe only long enough to satis- 
fy the man's curiosity. 

Henry Barton looked at the re- 
pulsive man and at his daughter, and 
then he knew what Belle was waiting 
for. The question in her eyes was 
not how Barton would look on her 
home, but how big a bill her father 
had run up at his store. 

"She has overpaid me," Barton 
said as he put his hand in his pocket, 
"and I want to return the excess." 
Then he hesitated, let go of the bill 
his fingers had grasped, and felt for 
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a small coin. A nickel would take 
Belle's father out of the house for a 
glass of beer or a bag of tobacco, 
either of which Belle herself doubt- 
less provided very often for the be- 
sotted man, but a bill might do for 
him all his brother's gift had done, 
which was more than Barton cared 
to be responsible for. 

"Is that all?" Jim Jones queried, 
as he took the coin and flipped it in 
the air. Barton nodded his reply, 
and with a depreciatory grunt Jones 
got up and departed for the public 
square as though assured from his 
experiences of the last thirteen years 
that whatever larger errand there 
might be, he could count on Belle not 
forgetting the claims her own flesh 
and blood had upon hen 
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Barton had no thought of Belle 
forgetting. He had threshed that 
out that afternoon, and he was so 
sure what he wanted and how much 
he wanted it that he was willing to 
adopt Belle's father and help his 
daughter care for him. He was so 
sure what he wanted and how much 
he wanted it that he overrode Belle's 
surprise and her stammering attempt 
to stop him, and forced her to hear 
him through. He knew that Belle 
knew what a real home was and what 
he could give her, but he did not men- 
tion material things. With a man 
of his sincerity what he has is offered 
with him as the houses and bams and 
granaries on an estate that go with 
the land when it goes into the posses- 
sion of a new owner. 
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Barton began and ended with his 
greatest possession. To the Immortal 
Poem, who was to him the woman 
he wanted for a wife, he oflFered all 
that he was and was to be, together 
with a deep love for her. He made 
an eloquent plea; then he reached 
down and took the tired hands in 
his big, strong ones and drew her 
to her feet. For a moment he 
thought he had won, then a look 
came over Belle's face that he never 
forgot as long as he lived. He could 
no more analyse it than he could 
analyse the emotions he had once 
received from a storm-whipped rose 
all wet with a cold, October rain 
which made it all the more beautiful 
and all the more fragrant; and he 
could no more argue against it than 
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he could argue against the will of the 
Almighty. 

For several minutes Barton stood 
and watched as he had stood and 
watched die storm-whipped rose, 
while Belle's childhood ambitions for 
wealth and a husband who loved her, 
the ambitions she had thought long 
dead, returned to vigorous life and 
battled with Duty for the triumphant 
climax of the Immortal Poem. But 
Duty held its own. 

"I cannot leave my fadier," Belle 
said at last. There was no bitterness 
in the statement, but there was in it 
an intimation of what she might have 
said if she had been free to choose, 
and diere was in it also a full appre- 
ciation of die high compliment Henry 
Barton had paid her. 
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"I want him too, we'll care for him 
together," Barton pleaded, and then 
stopped as he saw the pain on Belle's 
face. 

"You don't understand, — the two 
cannot go together, — he'd be imman- 
ageable with any one else," Belle 
stammered. "He'd take everything, 
and be — he pawned the wash tub 
yesterday, and ^" 

Again Barton tried to remonstrate. 

'Tlease! Please!" begged Belle. 
"I couldn't bear it, — ^he'd kill himself 
with drink. I must care for him 

alone, — I " Her head dropped 

to Barton's shoulder and he held her 
close while a long, broken breath 
escaped her. Then, self-controlled 
once more, she slipped from his amis, 
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took his bowed head between her 
' hands and kissed his lips. 



IX 

When Barton came to himself he 
was alone under the stars in the va- 
cant ground surrounding the tile fac- 
tory. He was violently rebellious, 
but he knew Belle was right. Only 
alone and in the most abject poverty 
could she control her weak-willed 
parent who was wholly dependent 
upon her. And Jim Jones would 
probably live thirty years yet. Such 
men usually did encumber the earth 

for four score years. And Belle 

The thought of those thirty years in 
Cranton was too much for Henry 
Barton. The next morning he sold 
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the grocery store to his brother-m-law 
and went East to enter a medical col- 
lege, and several years later went as 
a medical missionary to the heart of 
Africa, while Belle went on living 
the quiet, monotonous life her exalted 
ambition necessitated. 

For Barton there was novelty and 
variety. For Belle there was none. 
To and fro she went from her home 
to the shop, and from the shop to her 
home, until the town ceased to won- 
der at her endurance from sheer ex- 
haustion with wondering. At home 
her childish, weak-willed father 
strained her purse and her patience 
more and more by his constant com- 
plaining. In the shop the aging, over- 
fed customers strained her hooks and 
eyes more and more with their adi- • 
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pose tissue. But hooks and eyes and 
purse and patience held, and the 
ambition held that made them strong. 
Thus the years passed. The chil- 
dren of Belle's grammar-school class- 
mates advanced through the grades of 
the public schools. Men who had 
entered business on the public square 
after Belle had entered the dressmak- 
ing shop retired with small fortimes. 
Faraiers' daughters whose first suits 
had been fitted in the shop brought 
up their daughters to have suits fitted 
to their spindling forais. And the 
Reverend Mr. Raymond, the minister 
who had flashed the possibilities of 
living an Immortal Poem on Belle's 
childhood mind, returned grey-haired 
and spent to end his days in the town 
where he had begun his ministry. 
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Pendulum-likc, Belle worked on, 
going from her home to the shop and 
from the shop to her home. In all 
her life she had never been outside of 
the county ; but she was as well poised 
as any woman in town. She still 
lived in the little patched-up shack 
at the bottom of the gulley where it 
was hot and stifling in summer and 
raw and damp in winter; but she had 
about her a breath of life that was 
inspiring. The view from the win- 
dow of the dressmaking parlour was 
not attractive ; but she seemed to get 
from it a vision of usefulness that she 
imparted to all those who came into 
the shop. She lacked many of the 
real necessities of life ; but her inter- 
est in other people's possessions was 
generous and genuine. She saw her 
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Strength weaken, her ability to do her 
work lessen, and the future grow 
more and more uncertain; but none 
of these things could affect the tri- 
umphant sweep of her Immortal 
Poem. 

Such a character can be portrayed 

^in one paragraph, but it takes fifty 
years to establish it, fifty years, each 
of at least three hundred and sixty- 
five separate days. When Belle had 
it fully established, her diseased, 
weak-willed father died, thereby re- 

» moving the absolute necessity for her 
living. 



For a few weeks the exhausted 
woman continued her work at the 
little dressmaking parlour, but soon 
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she began to nod over her sewing, and 
at last had to put a wet handkerchief 
on her head to keep her awake. 
Then, without warning, one raw De- 
cember afternoon her needle slipped 
from her fingers and she slid oflF her 
chair and on to the floor unconscious 
of the fact that she was spoiling the 
red silk gown on which she had been 
working. 

Very tenderly her friends picked 
her up and took her to the hospital 
where her tired body was put between 
smooth, soothing sheets in a bright 
sunny room and a low-voiced, tender- 
handed nurse was appointed to care 
for her. 

There is in every one, especially at 
the Christmas season, a love and gen- 
erosity that seeks no return for what 
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it gives, though it often takes a crisis 
to bring out a full expression of it. 
Belle's collapse was the crisis that 
crystallised into words and deeds the 
admiration, affection and love that 
the people of Cranton and Cranton 
County had for her. Like the Child 
in the Manger, whose life she had 
imitated, she lay among the pillows 
and received the homage of the rich 
and the poor, the learned and the un- 
learned. And in no uncertain way 
did they make known to her what her 
life had meant to them, imtil Belle 
knew from the cramped writing of a 
paralysed old lady, from the loving 
eyes of the little children who came 
with crushed pansies held tight in 
their chubby hands, and from those 
with whom she had worked and those 
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for whom she had sewed, that her 
life had been to them all even what 
she had tried to make it. She had 
no pain, she was not tired even after 
the first night in the comfortable bed. 
As one who had already entered into 
heaven she enjoyed her friends and 
flowers and all the comforts of her 
new environment and watched with 
intense interest all the preparations 
that were being made in the hospital 
for the celebration of the birth of 
the Christ Child. 

Christmas came clear and white 
with a rosy dawn diat lighted up 
Belle's room with the break of day. 
At ten o'clock a holly wreath was in 
her window, a sheaf of red roses in 
her hands, and a serene smile was on 
her face when the Reverend Mr. Ray- 
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mond, the retired, white-haired min- 
ister, who had been the poetic young 
preacher when Belle was a member 
of the First Church Sunday School 
fifty years before, came in to see her. 
He was recovering from an attack 
of pneumonia and had not before 
been able to come to the hospital. 
Belle's eyes filled with happy tears at 
sight of him, then with solicitude for 
his welfare. 

"Will you read the second chap- 
ter of Ephesians?" she asked when 
he had assured her that he was strong 
enough to come. 

With his thoughts on the early 
days of his ministry in Cranton when 
Belle was one of the children of his 
church, Mr. Raymond took her 
Bible that had been brought from her 
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home and turned to the chapter which 
she had requested, and saw that the 
tenth verse was marked. It did not 
read: "For we are His workman- 
ship." The last word was crossed 
out and "poems" was interlined 
above it. "For we are His poems." 
And on the margin, written in a 
round childish hand, the minister 
read the siunmary of one of his first 
sermons in Cranton: "We are not 
the creator, but the poem created; not 
the composer but the composition. 
An individual, like a great poem, 
should have inspiration, apprehen- 
hension, revelation; he should be 
rhytiunical, musical and delightful." 
Beneath in the same round childish 
hand was the solemn vow: "I shall 
be an Immortal Poem. Belle Jones." 
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With tears in his eyes, Mr. Ray- 
mond looked at the peaceful face on 
the pillow. 

"I have tried," Belle smiled. 

**You have succeeded wonder- 
fully," the minister replied. "You 
have been one of God's own poems 
to all of us." 

Again Belle smiled, then her eye- 
lids fluttered and closed, and the 
nurse, watching at the other side of 
the bed, put her finger on the weak- 
ening pulse. 

For several minutes the two waited 
in silence for the spirit to take its 
flight, and while they waited the 
minister with his eyes on the peaceful 
face, reviewed the life of the depart- 
ing woman. It was all so clear now. 
She had taken the conception in lit- 
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eral simplicity and it had been enough 
for all the hard way. It had given 
her the poise and charm and beauty 
of soul that every one had wondered 
at, and admired, and respected and 
often desired. 

*Thank God I knew my Greek 
Testament," he breathed, as he turned 
away from the lifeless body, the Im- 
mortal Poem lying on the white bed 
among the flowers. And, as he said 
it, he felt within him all the strength 
and power of the young minister of 
fifty years before, and with that 
strength and power he went out into 
the bright Christmas morning to the 
preparation of his greatest funeral 
sermon. 

THE END 
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